IX
ENGLISH APHORISTS

BACON in his Advancement of Learning draws a
distinction between two ways of writing, writing in
what he calls' Method/ and writing in Aphorisms.
By method he means formal discourse, comprehensive
surveys and chains of reasoning, and all the arts of order
and arrangement which give their shape to a scientific
treatise or literary composition. Writing in aphorisms,
or disconnected sentences, is, on the other hand, a' broken'
way of stating truth ; and yet it has, Bacon adds, many
advantages. Being the presentation of knowledge ' in
growth/ aphorisms provoke further inquiry ; and they are
a test, moreover, of the value of the thought of those who
write them; for discarding, as such writers must, all
comment and illustration and elucidation, they have only
the' pith and heart' of observation to rely on; aphorisms
devoid of this are ridiculous : only those who are ' sound
and grounded' can compose them.

The method of writing in aphorisms which Bacon thus
describes is a very ancient form of expression: it was
familiar to the Greeks; many sentences attributed to
various Greek sages and philosophers have come down to
us, and classical literature is full of apophthegms and wise
sayings. But the history of the aphorism goes much
farther back, for it was in this form that the wisdom of the
Egyptians found expression, and in old papyri are pre-
served a number of almost dateless saws and maxims. In
the Wisdom Books of the Bible, in Ecclesiastes, in the
Proverbs of Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus, we possess large
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